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For “ The Friend.” 
SCENES IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

The following article, originally published 
in the Maidstone Gazette, has been forwarded 
by an acquaintanee, now in England, to the 
editor of * The Friend,” having been printed 
there as a tract. What a melancholy picture 
of the horrors and atrocities of war does it 








present! How dare nations, professing to be 
Christians, with hands reeking in blood, pre- 
tend to convert the heathen! What a stumb- 


ling-block is war to the spread of the gospel ! | 
Yet it is under militery protection that it is 
proposed to Christianize Africa! So was 
Peru Christianized! and what was the fruit ?| 


Scenes in Affghanistan.— Deeply interesting 
to Young Men, Wives and Mothers, to those 
wh» have a di ‘in maintaining their | 
Families, and to all Christians. 


The affecting intelligence of the destruc- 
tion of human life in A nistan, has strong- 
ly reminded me of a scene which I witnessed 
some time ago at Gravesend. I was standing 





into the path that leads to destruction, whilst 
some of them seemed deeply dejected, as if 
bitterly repenting of their folly; when my 
attention was particularly engaged by two 
individuals ; one was a decent young woman, 
who accompanied a recruit to the edge of the 
boat, apparently with the expectation of being 
allowed to accompany him, and when she was 
roughly thrust back, and separated from him, 
she became almost frantic from the disappoint- 
ment. The other was a young man, whose 
appearance bespoke his being of a rather su- 
pone character to his companions, and who 

suspected had enlisted in some unguarded 
moment, and now seemed to be suffering all 
the agonies of remorse. I asked a waterman 


who was standing near, what proportion of 


these men were likely to return? His reply 
was to this effect: that of those who escaped 
the sword, the destructive effects of the cli- 


on an average, return to their native country. 


SHVENTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH, 15, 1842 


How little do young men, who enlist in ajother. The most important article appears 
fit of drunkenness, or are tempted by delusiye | to/have provided for the entire evacuation of 
notions of glory and honour, and promotion, | Affghanistan by the British troops, the Aff- 
think of the sufferings which they will have | ghan chiefs guaranteeing them an unmolested 
to endure? What equivalent does a soldier | passage to the frontier. In pursuance of this 











receive, for being 


ing hacked to pieces in what is|convention, the British t 


rae their 
falsely. called the field of honour, but truly—j|camps on the 6th January. rear guard 


a field of blood ? 

In Dr. Combe’s interesting work on “ The 
principles of Physiology applied to the preser- 
vation of health, and to the improvement of 
physical and mental education,” he mentions 
some appalling instances of mortality amongst 
recruits. He says ; “ According to Mr. Henry 
Marshall, regret for having enlisted, and sepa- 
ration from friends, make them brood over 
the inconveniences attending their new mode 
of life, and their health suffers in consequence. 
These causes, combined with the fatigue of 
drill and the restraints of discipline, have so 
much influence, that “ growing lads” fre- 
quently fall victims to them. The 
not very robust, falls.into a gloria 
mind, that is soon followed by Jetattometcd 
bodily health ; he loses his appetite, ‘beco 
emaciated, and slight cough intervenes, and 
alter frequent admission into hospital, he at 


of a 
ritory, from which it appears that in 1824 
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Affghan chiefs, including Ukbar 


mes 


last dies of diseased lungs. This is an outline 
of the history of many a young lad who en- 
lists in the army.” ‘ He quotes the register 
iment employed in the Burmese ter- 


the ratio of mortality among the young men 
who went out with the corps was 38 per cent, 
or one in every 22!” Buonaparte said, “« Boys 
serve only to encumber the hospitals and road- 
near the Custom House pier, taking a melan-| sides.” ‘ How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
choly survey of a number of recruits who|love simplicity—and fools hate knowledge !” 
were embarking for the East Indies ; most | Who is wise, and he shall understand these 
of whom appeared to be thoughtlessly rushing | things? Prudent, and he shall know them ?” 

The following particulars of the late affect- 
ing events in Affghanistan, are taken from the 


“« The Cabool tragedy is over ; the struggle 
has been a fearful one, but it is passed. The 
cup of affliction has been filled to the brim, 
and the waters of bitterness contained in it, 
have been drained to the dregs. The soldiers 
who for two months so gallantly endured the 
attacks of overwhelming numbers, amidst 
cold, hunger, and fatigue, have now no more 
sufferings or humiliations to endure. Of the 
army which on the Ist of November numbered 
from twelve to sixteen thousand, camp follow- 
ers included, some two or three hundred only 
survive in captivity. Not ten men in all have 
as yet escaped from the hands of the enemy. 
One European and three Sepoy regiments 
have been utterly swept away.” “A treaty 
was concluded by Major Pottinger and Major- 
mate, and intemperance,——about one in twenty, |General Elphinstone on the one part, and the 

» om the 


was immediately attacked. At this time there 
was snow a foot deep on the ground. On the 
morning of the 8th January, the British camp 
was entirely surrounded by the insurgents. 
This day’s march was a scene of contit 
slaughter. On the 9th, Ukbar Khan, who 
appears, with consummate treachery, to have 
pretended friendship, offered to protect the 
ladies, if they would put themselves under his 
charge. The offer was accepted. Those 
ladies who haa husbands with the force were 
accompanied by them. The troops shortly 
afterwards got into motion. The Sepoys, 
rendered helpless by cold, became an ea 


ruit, if|prey. The remnant of her Majesty’s 44t 
le of | for some time held the enemy at bay, but at 


length became unmanageable, All ranks 
made a rush towards Jellalabad. Only one 
European reached it,a Dr. Brydon, of the 
Bengal army, who brought the first intelli- 
gence of the disaster. Three natives came 
in some days afterwards. These four persons, 
with the exception of those few who were in 
the enemy’s hands as hostages, and about forty 
or fifty who were subsequently made prison- 
ers, are the only survivors !” 

These are shocking scenes! Yet, what is 
any war, but a combination of the most shock- 
ing outrages of humanity, morality, and reli- 
gion? And if the nations professing the Chris- 
tian religion, do not restrain themselves from 
the crimes attending war, what can they ex- 
pect from Mahomedans and heathens? Have 
the Affghans done any other than follow the 
example of the English? Without examining 
into the origin of this war, or inquiring what 
business we had in Affghanistan, a few ex- 
tracts from the “ British Indian Advocate, 
Sept. 13, 1841,” will show that their conduct 
is only retaliation. 

“Some of the proceedings of our agents 
towards these native tribes appear to have 
been but little adapted to conciliate their good- 
will, or to command their respect. One of the 
mountain chiefs, named Beejar Khan, the 
leader of the Doomkies, had attracted the 
notice of our agent, (Mr. Bell, a company’s 
servant,) as a contumacious freebooter. He 
was induced, however, to submit upon certain 
Stipulations, and upon the invitation of Mr. 
Bell, he came down from the mountains, ac- 
companied by a Scind of great authority, 
whose presence was to have been his protec- 
tion. But after he had made his salaam 
(submission) to the agent at Shikarpoor, and 
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was kidnapped with his people, and conveyed 
as a prisoner to Bukhur, whilst his horses and 
arms were sold by auction.” 

Another Case.“ There has been more 
fighting in Affghanistan with the Gbilzees, a 
tribe who have hitherto been neutral, or good 
friends with us. We have been the aggres- 
sors ; so much so, that there does not seem to 
be the least blame attached to the tribe. 
Khelat I Ghilzee, an old fort, was thought to 
be a very proper place for a post, so two bat- 
talions and some horse were sent to take pos- 
session. No opposition was offered, but on 
the arrival of the force, three volleys of mus- 
ketry, &c. were fired. This had a very equi- 
vocal appearance in the eyes of the Ghilzees, 
who did not understand it; and as Lieutenant 
Lynch was riding past a small fort, with some 
cavalry, he saw a body of men, thirty or forty 
in number, who retired as he advanced, towards 
the gate. To threaten them, he galloped 
towards them with the cavalry, when they 
drew their swords, flourished them in the air, 
and got into the fort. Lynch summoned the 
place, and the chief, one of Shah Soojah’s 
most staunch adherents, sent word that no 
evil was meant, that the men had not under- 
stood the movement, and that he would pay 
his respects next morning. But this would 
not suit the fiery lieutenant; an express was 
sent off for a regiment and the guns, which 
arrived in the course of the night. The place 
was attacked at once, the gate blown in, the 
fort stormed, and all but four of the defenders 
killed. The Ghilzees, who are a powerful 


‘tribe of about 5,000 strong, turned out to a 


man, and swore on the Koran to revenge the 
insult and injury, and innocent blood of their 
people. No attempt was made to pacify them, 
or to explain the affair ; indeed what explana- 
tion could be given.” 


TUE FRIEND. 


been fed for aotne days, as custom is, he ‘to a acene of desolation. Had the crops been 
allowed to ripen, the means would have been 


had of paying the demand. But no; having 
been evaded as too heavy, as more than the 
Affghan government had ever received, and 
from present inability to pay, British power 
was made the instrument of this barbarous 
oem and the helpless and starving 

ujjuchs are wanderers, reduced to begging, 
houseless and miserable ; and the spot where 
the tribe have lived for generations, is to re- 
main a ruin, a warning to others how to pro- 
voke British power !” 

Surely, such deeds verify the observation 
of Robert Hall, who says, ‘“‘ War reverses, 
with respect to its objects, all the rules of 
morality. It is nothing less than a temporary 
repeal of all the principles of virtue. It isa 
system out of which all the virtues are ex- 
cluded, and in which nearly all the vices are 
incorporated.” And we cannot be surprised 
that a people provoked by such wanton barbar- 
ities, and not professing a religion that teaches 
to “forgive men their trespasses,” should 
use their utmost endeavours to get rid of their 
oppressors, the English. 

To the Christian, such dreadful events are 
deeply affecting, from the consideration of 
their utter incompatibility with his religion ; 
and, from the awful thought of so many hu- 
man beings rushing into eternity in the midst 
of their sins, with feelings of hatred and 
revenge in their minds, and many of them, 
probably, with curses in their mouths. 

Those who have a difficulty in maintaining 
their families, may well deprecate war, when 
they consider that, from the year 1794 to 
1816, Great Britain spent one thousand seven 
hundred millions of money, in the destruction 
of mankind ; and that about twenty-eight mil- 
lions of what is now annually raised in tazes, 
are required to pay the interest of money ex- 


in.—“* A sam of money——a lac of} pended in war. 


rupees (10,000/.) was demanded of the unfor- 
tunate natives of the town of Kujjuch, as a 
tribute to Shah Soojah. At the getting in of 
their crops they had offered to pay the reve- 
nue, but this opportunity was neglected, and 
the corn was housed. When it was afterwards 
claimed, some delays arose. A strong party 
of troops was sent by Bell to Kujjuch to en- 
force the payment. A collection was instantly 
made by the inhabitants to pay the sum agreed 
upon within two hours, and the Kujjuch chiefs 
were in the act of bringing out the treasure, 
when they saw our guns and troops advancing, 
and they retreated to their homes. The 
unequal combat was interrupted by the women 
coming out with Korans on their heads, to 
supplicate for peace. In vain the tribe be- 
sought delay, and made promises of payment. 
They were disregarded utterly. Their chief 
town was taken ion of; it was given up 
to the soldiery, and every article carried away 
or destroyed. The place was set fire to, and 
burned for many days, and when hardly a hut 
remained, mines were used to complete the 
work of destruction. ‘The town was made a 
mass of ruin, and the force returned, not how- 
ever without treading down the green crops, 
and feeding the cattle on them ; cutting down 
the fruit trees, and reducing the fertile valley 


Christian mothers, many of whom suffer 
severely from the evils of war, are peculiarly 
called upon to instil into the minds of their 
children while young, the precepts of their 
Lord, “ Love your enemies” —* Do good to 
them that hate you”—“ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one towards another.” 

Let those who are wives, reflect on the dis- 
mal situation of the poor women who are 
prisoners amongst the Affghans, an enemy 
provoked by oppression and cruelty, and on 
the sorrows of the many who are made mourn- 
ful widows by the havock of war; and let 
them use their utmost endeavours to dissuade 
their husbands and sons from entering the 
army and becoming partakers in such scenes 
of crime and suffering. 

:; 

They are manufacturing molasses from 
corn-stalks in Indiana—its appearance being 
very much like strained honey. It is said to 
be preferable to the article made from sugar 
cane.— Late paper. 


The editor of the Ohio Statesman has receiv- 
ed an apple which weighs twenty seven ounces, 
and measures sixteen inches in circumference. 





Let all our farmers remember, as they 
gather their crops of corn, to either go them- 
selves or send a trusty hand through their 
fields to select seed for the next crop. A good 
plan is to have a cotton basket fastened to the 
hinder part of the wagon, into which all the 
ears intended for seed, ure to be put to be kept, 
and saved separate from the balance. Let 
the hand who selects go ahead of the others 
with a basket or sack across his shoulder, and 
choose the largest and best filled ears from 
the stocks which have the greatest number— 
emptying his load at intervals into the basket 
behind the wagon, and continuing till at least 
double as much is selected in this way, as will 
probably. be needed for the next planting. 
Some, perhaps, may say, that “ corn is corn,” 
and that good land and plenty of wozk are 
more necessary than choice seed. ‘This is 
true. Yet, while no variety will produce a 
good erop without good land and plenty of 
work, there are many varieties which with 
these accompaniments are almost useless. 
Who would undertake on the best land, and 
the most approved cultivation, to make a heavy 
crop of the little dwarfish six weeks variety ? 
Let all who doubt the benefit of a careful se- 
lection of seed, call on our neighbour John A. 
Fairchild, and witness the splendid stalks and 
ears he raises on comparatively poor land. 
He is a little quizzical, and may try to mys- 
tify them at first—but put him on his word, 
and he will give the careful selection of his 
seed as the most important cause of his suc- 
cess. 

The fact is the effect which the choice of 
seeds has on the succeeding crops, the influ- 
ence exerted through several generations by 
some peculiarity once developed—is one of 
the most astonishing phenomena of nature, 
and is far greater than is generally supposed. 
By selecting the pods of beans near the root, 
and shunning those at the extremities of the 
vines, almost any of our varieties may be 
made to grow in bunches. We have our- 
selves by this means got some to grow now 
not more than a fvot high, which formerly 
ran five or six. 

Squashes and cucumbers by the same 
means may be corrected in the tendency to 
spread over too much ground, and brought to 
bear the same quantity of fruit in a much 
smaller space. The earliness of the ripening 
of fruit too, is greatly depending on the selec- 
tion of seed. The celebrated early Washing- 
ton pea, known in England as the Essex pea, 
originated there from a single plant which 
was observed in a gentleman’s garden to bear 
in advance of the others. By a table in the 
Cultivator, we see that Dr. Freeman of Mas- 
sachusetts in four years, by selecting the ear- 
liest and best filled pods, Kiastentd the ripen- 
ing of a variety of beans nearly a month in the 
season. Beans planted on the 10th May, 
which when he first started did not ripen till 
the 9th September, were at last made to ripen 
by the 3ist of July, when planted on the 6th 
May. All these matters, though appearing 
trivial, deserve the attention of the farmer and 
the gardener, and the man who has once 
wedded himself to the ennobling spirit of im- 


wer 
calle 
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tor his attention. 
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provement, will not consider them too small!to the most accurate estimate yet made, to be | of the Snecuwberg farmers, a class of men of 





6,500 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The| whom Barrow, thirty years ago, gave so 
y i aspect of this elevated region was bleak, rug-| favourable a report. After breakfast some 
. in -eneel A grr aud bare of wood ; but well watered, and, | more company arrived, whom I found to be 
d eA or Africa, rich in pasturage. It consists of| neighbours and relatives come to spend the 
. PRINGLE'S SOUTH AFRICA. a sort of plateau or table-land, rising abruptly | Sunday with our patriarchal host. We were 
e This is a volume less known to American | from the plains of Camdeboo and the Karroo| soon after invited to attend their religious ser- 
t readers than many a book of travels of greater\in immense buttresses of naked rock; the) vice in the hall, round which the whole com- 
et pretensions, and of far less interest and value. |ledges or strata of which, as Barrow has ac-| pany were silently seated ; and I was glad to 
rs Thomas Pringle was a native of Scoland— |curately remarked, are so perfectly horizontal, | see what I had never witnessed on the fron- 
ad spent several years of his life in South Africa | and so regularly squared at the angels, that| tier, that the slaves and Eottentots belonging 
m —was distinguished for his generous exertion | but for their vast height and magnitude they|to the household were also freely admitted. 
= in the cause of humanity; and was a poet jof| might be taken for gigantic lines of masonry. | After singing some hymns, and reading some 
et no mean attainments. ‘Ihe following extracts | ‘The uppermost stratum consists of sandstone, | portions of Scripture, our landlord addressed 
st from the journal will give some idea of the | intermingled, at intervals, with quartz: the|the company in an exhortation, apparently 
all graphical spirit which pervades it:— hase are — ee is no ema. ype of about half an er . length. 
, we ° granite. ‘The soil on the summit is a stiff|It appeared to me very sensible and appro- 
S, Ascent of the Sneewoberg.—Dutch- African clay, thickly strewed with loose stones, but oe and was fistened to with every heer 
Ms Farm-house.—Specimen of the Sneeuwberg aaa i Oe ei Soa 7 homens cdtenst 
_ Farmers.—The Great Karroo—its Vege-| |- te. vinta The rigeted, good crops oy a Ss si 1 
t. sation —~<ileet: Rivieti The Octrich: of wheat and | rley. re is no timber, and ter this becoming service, all the com- 
i scarcely a thicket of brushwood throughout | pany sat down to a plentiful and cheerful 
of With the view of enlarging my acquaintance |\the whole of the Sneeuwberg ; so that the | repast, sree, Cre of stewed meats, 
ith with the interior of the colony, I resolved to| inhabitants are mostly obliged to use for fuel, | according to the Dutch fashion, but very well 
ae, travel down to Cape Town by land; the dis-| either a very small shrub, (stoebe rhinocerotis,) | cooked, and varied with baked fruits, pastry, 
and tance being by the nearest route—that through | or the dung of their cattle dried like turf, and | pickles, and salads in abundance. The spoons 
vy Graff-Reinét and the Great-Karroo—nearly |to bring timber for building either from the | and some of the other articles were of silver ; 
ry! 700 miles. I commenced my journey on the | coast or from the forests of Glen-Lynden and | the capacious tureens of well burnished pew- 
— 17th of August in aa ox-wagon, accompanied | the Kaha. ter; the plates of China and English delf, 
az by my wife and her sister. As we had an| The following day we reached the place of | with napkins, &c. There was country wine; 
and extensive desert to pass through, we took care | Schalk Burger, an affluent grazier, where we | but glasses were only placed for the men, 
nd. to carry with us an adequate supply of provi-| spent the night. The house, which was large, | who drank of it very moderately ; the women 
1y8- sions. substantial, and well furnished, we found full | not at all. 
ord, We reached Graaf-Reinét in two days and | of guests, there being not fewer than eight-| I left them in the afternoon ; much pleased 
his a half. The distance from Somerset 1s esti-|and-twenty besides ourselves, all respectable-| with the good humour and good sense that 
suc: mated to be about seventy miles; but the |looking African farmers or travellers, mostly | seemed to prevail among these rustic inhabit- 
roads being good and our oxen fresh, we pro-| with their wives and children. How they|ants of the mountains. There was nothing 
eof ceeded at the most rapid rate of ox-wagon| were all accommodated, I could not easily| very Arcadian certainly about them; but 
nflu- travelling, which, is about thirty miles a day.| guess; but when I made some apology for | their appearance was decent and comfortable, 
» by The intervening country, which has been long | increasing the number of their visiters, in con-| and their manners frank, hospitable, and cour- 
e of oceupied by Dutch- African colonists, has,been | sequence of the piercing cold wind which pre- | teous, Notwithstanding the heavy damage 
ure, repeatedly described by travellers under the | vented our sleeping in our wagons, the bustling | occasioned throughout the district by mildew 
eed. names of Agter-Bruintjes-Hoogté and Cam-| hostess assured me, with a smile, that they |in the crops, and recent violent rains, plenty 
root, deboo. had abundance of accommodation, and bed-|was apparent every where. I afterwards 
* the Graaf-Reinét is a handsome country town, | ding for many more guests. So far as bedding | learned, indeed, that our host was one of the 
y be situated at the southern base of the Sneeuw went, this was certainly the case ; for on re- | wealthiest, and, at the same time, one of the 
our- Bergen, or Snowy Mountains, and contains | tiring to rest, 1 was conducted to a slaap-|worthiest men and best masters in the 
now about two thousand inhabitants. Being well | kamer, containing three good curtained bed-|Sneeuwberg. His “ substance” might almost 
rerly watered by a canal from the Sunday River, |steads, furnished with two, three, or four| have rivalled that of Job and Jacob in their 
and the streets planted with lemon and orange | feather-beds each ; but iu one of these were most prosperous days. He possessed eleven 
same trees, it looks like a green oasis in the midst|already deposited my wife and her sister.|plaatzen, or farm-properties, pastured by 
cy to of a brown and arid desert. Its prosperity | Such indeed, was not unusually the arrang -| 13,000 sheep, and from 2000 to 3000 cattle, 
it to and beauty are owing, in an eminent degree, | ment made for us when we slept (as we some-| besides horses, corn, &c. He had only one 
seach to the exertions of the Stockenstroms, father | times found it necessary to do) in the houses} son ; and notwithstanding his unbounded hos- 
ening and son, who were for upwards of twenty |of the Dutch-African colonists during our|pitality, had saved much money ; and this, I 
selec- years resident here as chief magistates of the| journey. Even in the best houses in the| was told, he generally lent out to his poorer 
hing- district. remote districts, the sleeping apartments are | neighbours without interest ; it being a maxim 
: pea, We left Graaf-Reinét on the 23rd, in com- | few, and usually contain two or three beds| with this liberal man, “ that it is more profit- 
which pany with Jacob Maré, a respectable burgher|each. In a country where there are no inns, | able to assist one’s friends than to hoard money 
. bear of that place, who, with his wife and two|and where universal hospitality prevails, the | by usury.” 
in the daughters, was also bound for Cape Town with | crowding of one or more entire families into| As an evidence of the simplicity of manners 
Mas- wagons. Having placed myself under the ex-|the same bed-room, cannot, perhaps, always| existing among this class of people, I may 
0 ear. perienced guidance of old Jacob, we ascended | be avoided, and, from having hecome custo-| mention, that notwithstanding the wealth of 
ripen- the Saeeuwberg by a long and steep acclivity,|mary, appears not even to be regarded as} the family, and their numerous coloured ser- 
in the proposing to travel for a considerable way | inconvenient. It is a custom which indicates | vants, Schalk Burger’s only son drove himself 
May, along the summit of those mountains, on ac-| both lack of refinement and great simplicity | our wagon with a team of oxen, with which 
en till count of the excessive drought, and conse-|of manners. A century ago, a state of things| his father had furnished me for the next stage, 
ripen quent want of water and pasturage, which|not very widely dissimilar prevailed in the| in order to keep my bullocks fresh for the ar- 
ve 6th prevailed in the Karroo plains below. The|most respectable farm-houses of Scotland, | duous journey before us. 
earing temperature of the Sneeuwberg was at this|and still prevails in the cottages of the peas-| The hospitality fur which the Dutch-Afri- 
er and season very cold, and all the higher points|antry. can colonists have always been famed, I found 
: ence were covered with snow. The loftiest peak,| We spent the following forenoon with this| still prevailing unimpaired in the Sneeuwberg. 
of im- called Compass-berg, is considered, according | family, which furnished a pleasing specimen| Not only this family, to whom it would have 
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been an insult to have offered remuneration of 
any sort, but every other | visited in that 

uarter, positively refused any compensation 
for lodging or provisions ; while many of them 
made us presents of loaves of fine bread, dried 
fruits, comfits, &c., although we were perfect 
strangers to them, and all that they could 
know of us was such slight information as 
might be furnished by our fellow-travellers, 
the Marés. 

From erroneous information obtained at 
Schalk Van Heerden’s, the next place we 

at, we were induced to descend from 
the Sneeuwberg by a most frightful-looking 
path, in the expectation of being enabled to 
cross the Great Karroo by the banks of the 
Kareega river; but after going nearly two 
days’ journey out of our way, we found our- 
selves constrained to relinquish the attempt, 
on account of the total want of water in the 
channel of this periodical river. We had no 
alternative therefore, but to shape our course 
along the skirts of the deserts, towards the 
source of the Ghamka, where the drostdy, or 
district village of Beaufort, had been recently 
erected. 

The Great Karroo is an arid desert, about 
three hundred miles in length, by from seventy 
to eighty in breadth ; bounded by the Sneeuw- 
berg and Nieuwveld ridges of mountains on 
the north, and by the Zwartberg, or Black 
Mountain ridge, on the south. It is not a 
sandy plain, and bears no resemblance to the 
Sahara, or the Arabian deserts. It consists 
of a sort of table-land, or elevated basin, 
thinly covered with an argillaceous soil, 
largely impregnated with iron, upon a sub- 
ei of eck or gravel. Some large por- 
tions of it are perfectly level ; but in others, 
the surface is diversified by slaty hills and 
eminences, some of which would appear con- 
siderable, save for the lofty mountains which 
bound the Karroo on all sides, except towards 
the east, where it extends into Camdeboo. Its 
medium height above the level of the sea is 
estimated at about three thousand feet. It is 
crossed by many beds of rivers, or rather 
torrents, most of which run from north to 
south, an? find an exit for their waters to the 
coast through a few breaks in the southern 
chains of mountains. These rivers, however, 
are for the greater part of the year either 
entirely dried up, or furnish only a few scanty 
pools, barely sufficient for the wild animals— 
zebras, quaygas, ostriches, &c.,—which fre- 
quent this inhospitable region. Not unfre- 
quently even those brackish pools and foun- 
tains also fail, as was the case at the time of 
our journey ; and then the Karroo becomes 
almost impassable by man, and a large por- 
tion of it uninhabitable even by the wild beasts. 

In such a region, where rain is rare, and 
dews almost unknown, the vegetation must of 
necessity be at all times extremely scanty ; 
and in summer, when the sun has dried the 
soil to the hardness of brick, it ceases almost 
entirely. Except along the courses of the 
temporary rivers, which for the most part are 
marked by a fringe of mimosas, not a tree, 
nor a bush, nor a blade of grass decks the 
wide expanse of the waste. Low stunted 
shrubs, resembling heath; numerous: species 
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of fig-marigolds and ice-plants (mesembry-|taken from it, brings the huntsman from ten 
anthemum), ghannabosch (salsola), gorteria,| to seventeen rix-dollars, or from 15s. to 25s. 
asters, &c. ; some sorts of prickly euphorbia, sterling. The fine feathers bring in Cape 
and other succulent plants and bulbs, whose|Town from 6d. to 1s. each. Du Ploit said 
roots nature has fortified with a tenfold net of|that it was exceedingly difficult to get within 
fibres under the upper rind, to protect them/|musket-shot of these birds, owing to their 
during the long droughts, are alone able to|constant vigilance, and the great distance to 
subsist in the arid Karroo. During the dry|which they can see. ‘The fleetest horse, too, 
season, even these appear to be for the most/will not overtake them, unless stratagem be 
part parched into a brown stubble, thinly/adopted to tire them out; but by several 
scattered over the indurated or slaty soil ; but |huntsmen taking “ifferent sides of a Jarge 
in the early spring, when the ground becomes plain, and pursuing them backward and for. 
moistened with the fall of rain, these plants| ward till their streng*h is exhausted, they may 
rush into vegetation with a rapidity that looks|be at length run down. If followed up too 
like enchantment, and in a few days millions|eagerly this chace is not destitute of danger, 
of flowers of the most brilliant hues enamel 'for the huntsman has sometimes had his thigh 
the earth. It is chiefly at this season when bone broken by a single stroke from the wing 
the whole dreary w “te may be said to be or foot of a wounded ostrich. 
transformed into a vast .ower-garden, that the} Du Ploit’s account of the habits of this bird 
colonists of the Sneeuwberg, the Nieuwveld, | confirmed, in all material points, the state- 
the Bokkeveld, and the Roggeveld, whose! ment given by Professor Lichtenstein in his 
alpine farms are then chilled with keen frosts| African Travels. He said, that at the season 
and the piercing mountain winds, descend into|of breeding, the male generally associates to 
the Karroo to pasture their herds and flocks himself from two to six females. The hens 
on the short-lived vegetation. lay all their eggs together in the same nest, 
At the time of our journey no rain had/each contributing from twelve to sixteen ; and 
fallen on the Karroo for upwards of twelve|in incubation the birds take their turns in the 
months, so that I saw it under its most deso-/nest, the male usually taking the charge at 
late aspect. Not a vestige of green pasturage| night, when his superior strength is most re- 
was to be descried over the surface of the/quisite to protect the eggs or the newly 
immense monotonous landscape ; and the low fledged young from jackalls, tiger-cats, and 
heath-like shrubbery, apparently as sapless as/ other enemies, which are said to be not unfre- 
a worn-out broom, was the only thing our cat-| quently found lying dead around the spot, slain 
tle had to browze on. No wild game was to|by a stroke from the powerful foot of this 
be seen: all had fied apparently to some/gigantic bird. The nest consists merely of a 
more hospitable region. Not even a wander-/shallow cavity scooped in the ground, having 
ing ostrich or bird of prey appeared for/the earth raised round the edges to keep the 
some time to break the death-like stillness of|eggs in their proper position. The eggs are 
the waste. placed upon their points, so that the greatest 
On the 28th we commenced our journey | possible number may be covered by the body 
along the northern skirts of the wilderness.|/of the bird. About thirty eggs at the most 
After travelling fourteen hours without water, | are hatched, though double that number are 
we reached a brackish fountain about four in| sometimes found in and around a nest. The 
the following morning, our poor oxen almost| females continue to lay during incubation ; 
quite exhausted with a hard journey of nearly | but the supernumerary eggs are placed outside 
forty miles. The road, however, was excel-|the nest, being reserved for the nourishment 
lent, being hard and smooth as a gravel walk./of the young birds when they first issue from 
In the vicinity of the fountain we saw a few|the shell, and are too tender to digest the hard 
ostriches. The following night we halted at/and acrid food on which the old ones subsist. 
a boor’s place, on the Zout Rivier (Salt river)|The period of incubation is from thirty-six to 
a brook appropriately named, for its waters/forty days. In the middle of the day the nest 
were so brackish as to be scarcely drinkable, | is occasionally abandoned by all the birds, the 
though the residents here had no other. The| heat of the sun being then sufficient to keep 
margins of the brook were literally white|the eggs at the proper temperature. 
with nitrous efflorescence, as if covered with} An ostrich egg is considered as equal in its 
hoar-frost ; and the soil of the fields adjacent} contents to twenty-four of the domestic hen. 
so impregnated with saltpetre as to be entirely | When taken fresh from the nest, they are very 
barren, and incapable of cultivation. The| palatable, and are wholesome, though some- 
boor, Du Pioit, was a frank talkative fellow,|what heavy food. The best mode of cooking 
and a great Nimrod in his way. He enter-| them that I have seen is that practised by the 
tained us all the morning with anecdotes of|Hottentots, who place one end of the egg in 
his only neighbours, the lions, leopards,|the hot ashes, and, making a small orifice at 
hyenas, koodoos, gemsboks, ostriches, and|the other, keep stirring the contents with a 
other wild animals of the wilderness. stick till they are sufficiently roasted ; and 
The boor, like others on the skirts of the | thus, with a seasoning of salt and pepper, you 
northern deserts of the Cape, made the pur-/have a very nice omelet. 
suit of the ostrich, for the sake of its plumage,| The ostrich of South Africa is a wary ani- 
one of his chief occupations, thus combining | mal, and dislays little of that excessive stu- 
profit with pastime. He showed us the skins/pidity ascribed to it by some naturalists. On 
of five or six he had lately shot, informing| the borders of the colony, at least, where it is 
me, that an ostrich’s skin, after tie finest|eagerly pursued for the sake of its valuable 
plumes (about forty-five in number) have been| plumage, this bird displays no want of 
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If thy faith in death is true, 
Not in vain is thy believing, 
God thy Spirit shall renew,— * 
Give thee joy which brings no grieving ;— 
After trial’s stormy strife, 
Crowning thee with endless life. 


_ 

A Bold Preacher.—-The boldness of 
Samuel Davies (a qualification so important 
that even St. Paul requested the Christians to 
pray that it might be given him) will be illus- 
trated by a single anecdote. When President 
of Princeton College, he visited England for 
the purpose of obtaining donations for the 
institution. The Elag (Odségs II.) had a 
curiosity to hear a preacher from “ the wilds 
of America.” He accordingly attended, and 
was “so much struck with his commandi 


sagacity in providing for its own safety or 
ikea cael of its offspring. It adopts every 
ible precaution to conceal the place of its 
nest; and abandons it, after destroying the 
eggs, if the nest has been disturbed, or the 
footsteps of man are discovered near it. 

The food of the ostrich consists of the tops 
of various shrubby plants which abound in 
the desert. This bird is so easily satisfied in 
regard to water, that he is constantly to be 
found in the most parched and desolate tracts 
which even the antelopes and beast of prey 
have deserted. His cry, at a distance, is said 
so much to resemble that of a lion that even 
the Hottentots are sometimes deceived by it. 
When not hatching, they are frequently seen 
in troops of thirty or forty together, of ami- 
cably associated with herds of zebras or quag-| eloquence, that he expressed his astonish- 
gas, their fellow tenants of the wilderness. ment loud enuugh to be heard half way over 

On the 30th we saw several large troops of | the house in such terms as these—“ He is a 
ostriches ; and in the vicinity of a fountain| wonderful man!” “ Why, he beats my bish- 
where we halted, our Hottentot drivers, while| ops!” &c. Davies, observing that the king 
tending the oxen, came upon two ostrich-| was attracting more attention than himself, 
nests, one of which contained twenty-four fine | paused, and looking his majesty full in the 
fresh eggs; in the other the eggs had all been | face, gave him, in an emphatic tone, the fol- 
broken, apparently by the birds themselves, | lowing beautiful rebuke—“‘ When the lion 
as is said to be their practice on finding their | roareth, let the beasts of the forests tremble ; 
nests discovered. and when the Lord speaketh, let the kings of 
the earth keep silence.” ‘The king instantly 











ae i ...,» | Shrunk back in his seat, like a school-boy that 
oS) rapped over the head by his master, 
CONFLICTS. 


From the German of Cramer. 
Light the yoke of Christ we bear, 
eal good we still inherit, 
Purest happiness we share, 


‘Through his grace and blessed Spirit! 


Joy is mingled with our strife, 
As we tread the paths of life. 


Now as Love with ler rays 

for thy Heavenly Master barneth, 
Let thy soul awake to praise 

For the hope obedience earneth: 
Firm in Faith extend thy voice, 
Mid the wondering world rejoice, 


Though where’er thy path may be, 
Dark-eyed Sorrow still assaiieth, 

Yet the Lord shail gather thee, 
Where eternal joy prevaileth ; 

For Time’s momentary beam, 

Give thee light’s unmeasured stream ! 


Never then thy Faith deny ; 
Fly the mocker’s vile e:.deavour ; 
Seurning Truth, he trusts a lie, 
Wit and self he worships ever ; 
And blasphemeth thus abroad 
Christ his Saviour and his God. 


Though with fiery flashing face, 
At thy Faith and thee he rages,— 
God's gvod Spirit's saving grace, 
Thine inheritance for ages, 
Still is near thee every hour ; 
Gather to its secret power. 


Fierce the conflict Jesus bore, 

When for thee his arm contended ; 
And the martyr-host of yore, 

E’er to Him their souls ascended, 
Suffered scorn and deadly strife, 
Trusting in the God of Life. 


At the mocker’s scorning word, 
Wilt thou now be feeble hearted, 
Lose thy comfort and thy Lord, 
From thy holy Faith be parted ?— 
Never Christian ! lift thine eye, 
Christ, who succours thee, is nigh. 


and remained quiet during the, remainder of 
the sermon. The next day the monarch sent 
for him, and gave him fifty guineas for the 
institution over which he presided, observin 


honest man; an honest man.” Not one of 


his silken bishops would have dared to give 
him such a reproof. 


——_—_____"__—_—_—_ 
THE FRIEND. 
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A letter has been received addressed to the 
editor from an intelligent and well-concerned 
friend in the country; the writer of which 
referring to the notice in “ The Friend” of 
Ninth mo. 17th, of a book under the title of 
“A Kiss for-a Blow,” remarks—* I have 
carefully read it, and can fully unite in the 


recommendation of it contained in ‘ The |), 


Friend ;’ but happening to know a little of 
the unsound seatiments which the author has 
long been disseminating, I was startled at the 
sight of his name on the pages of that jour- 
nal, connected with a laudatory notice.” 
Some further observations and averments 
then follow in confirmation of unsound senti- 
ments charged upon the author, or of his con- 
nection with persons maintaining such senti- 
ments. 

The editor, in answer, may say, that all he 
knows of H. C. Wright is derived, in the first 
place, from what he has occasionally met 
with relating to him in the public journals, 
which exhibit him chiefly in the character of 
a zealous opponent of slavery, and an equally 
zealous advocate of peace principles. Se- 
condly, information derived respecting him 
from the friend at whose request the book 
was noticed. This friend has had frequent 
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personal intercourse with the author, and cer- 
tainly his impressions of the man’s character 
are of a very different nature. 

The editor is aware that a class of people, 
—a set of hair-brained sciolists,—has of late 
risen up in several of the eastern states, who, 
under the specious guise of reformers, and of 
superior degrees of enlightenment, propagate 
opinions, the tendency of which, if permitted 
to be carried out, would be to break up the 
foundations of all order in society, civil and 
religious. If, therefore, the author of “A 
Kiss for a Blow” is, as our respected friend 
seems to aver, in fellowship with this school 
of abominable doctrines, the editor can do no 
less than signify his sincere regret, for the in- 


ng | troduction of his name with a laudatory notice. 


West Town School.— Winter Term. 


Suitable conveyances will be provided as 
usual for the return of the children to the 
school on Sixth-day, the 28th inst., to leave the 
Stage Office, Pennsylvania Hotel, in 6th street, 
below Arch, at 8 o’clock in the merning. 

To prevent disappointment, it is particularly 
requested, that the names of those who wish to 
avail thémselves of this opportunity, be enter- 
ed, on or before the 27th inst., in a book left 
at the office for that purpose. 

Hueues Bett. 


WHITELAND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Girts. 
The winter session will commence on Se- 


; . . rving | cond-day, 3lst instant. The studies during 
at the same time to his courtiers, “ He is an |, 


he past year have been arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry; physiology, che- 
mistry, natural philosophy, botany, rhetoric, 
and_the other usual branches of an English 
education ; also the Latin language. 

The number of scholars is limited to eleven 
boarders, and four day scholars. The terms 
are $70 per session, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Application for the next session 
should be made early to Yardley Warner, 
Warren Tavern, P. O., Chester county, Pa., 


»1or John C. Allen, 180 south Second street, 


Philadelphia. 


FOR “SALE. 
A complete set of “The Friend” can be 
ad, at a low price, by early application at the 
office. 


A Female Teacher Wanted, 

At New Garden Boarding-School, to take 
charge of the female department, at the begin- 
ning of the winter session, which will com- 
mence the 26th of Eleventh month. Appli- 
cation may be made to Joshua Stanley, Centre, 
P. O., Guilford co., N. C. 


WANTED, a man teacher, to take charge 
of a school under the care of Friends. Ap- 
plication to be made to Thomas Taylor, or 
Benjamin Taylor, near Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. 


_ 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Goshen, Chester 
county, on Fifth-day, the 6th instant, Jonatuax Corr, 
of East Bradford, to Gutsetma Manta, daughter of the 
late Isaac Thomas, of the former place. 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE BARCLAY FAMILY. 


Extracted from “ An account of Friends in Scotland. 
By Joux Barciar.” 





1690.—Religious progress and latter end 
of Robert Barclay. “ But the loss which the 
Friends in this part of the country sustained 
by the removal of such men as George Gray 
and David Barclay, was not all; it was quickly 
followed, and, without doubt, exceeded by the 
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path,—that the evidences of his peace and | patronage rather than riches would be the ime 
adoption grew brighter and brighter till his| mediate result; and this, with a very consi- 
final >. derable weight of care and responsibility. 
We him represented, during this pe-| But, ii seems, that the settlement of his two 
riod, as being warmly alive to the welfare of} younger brothers in that province, became 
his fellow-men, his family and relations, his|part of the design, although with regard to 
friends and acquaintance ; but more especially |the youngest, David, this plan, owing to his 
so, in what concerned the cause of his|death while on the voyage, was not perimitied 
Srethren in religious connection. He em-/to take effect. 
ployed himself in many acts of kindness| The little incident, well known to readers 
and friendship towards each of these; and | among the Society of Friends, of Robert Bar- 
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E death of one, whom they, and the Society at) was several times from home at Edinburgh or|clay’s rencounter with highwaymen, on his : 
iy Jarge, were bound in a more than ordinary | London, more often on behalf of others than|way back to Scotland from London, in 1683, . 
a manner to esteem, as * worthy of double ho-| on account of his own affairs ; but particularly | will not by them be expected to be 7 
: nour.’” “ Surprising,” says William Penn, | applied his interest at court, which was con-| over, in these recollections of his life and con- 2 
: “was the death of dear Robert Barclay, to| siderable, and the frequent access which he|duct. His grandson’s own account, now be- : 
2 me hogs ey the share I claimed in| had to the person of King James the IL, for | fore the author, may at least be fresh to every . 
iF him, and the esteem [ had for him; but that} the benefit of his Friends and of others. Be- | one. : 
Pe which gaye weight to my sorrow, was the loss| ing connected, or on terms of intimacy, with| ‘“ Having stayed most of the summer [in : 
a which thereby comes to the church of God,| some families of the highest rank in Scotland, | London] visiting his friends,—as he, with his 
é and especially in Scotland. That he lived no| he had great opportunity of evincing, in his|wife and brother-in-law, [Gilbert Molleson,] Pp" 
a longer, and was so well fitted to live for the| daily intercourse, the practical operation of|and his intimate friend, Aaron Sonemans, an * 
E service and honour of the Truth, and the good | those religious principles, respecting which, |eminent merchant in Holland, were travelling L. 
‘i of God’s people, must render his death more | both vocally, and with his pen he had largely | homeward in company together, they were 
F: afflicting to all those, who desire to be reck-|treated. And there are sufficient proofs that | upon the 8th of August attacked in Stonegate- a 
E oned among this number.” __ | he possessed the esteem and confidence of that |hole, in. Huntingdonshire, by highwaymen. = 
R “O, Friends!” continues the same writer, | class in no common degree. On one occasion, | One of them presented a pistol to my grand- pee 
i “if precious in the eyes of the Lord be the | jt appears he was made use of, in composing | father; he took him by the arm, very calmly, “ 
A death of his saints, ought not their labours) a difference between the Duke of Gordon and |asking how he came to be so rude—for he y 
Bs and death to be precious to the Lord’s people?” | « Sir Ewen Cameron,”* who had married his|kuew his business. The fellow, trembling, _ 
; But before touching upon his close, we must | sister Jean Barclay; and undertook a jour-| dropped the pistol out of his hand upon the fo , 
‘ take a view,—such a superficial view as the | ney to London chiefly with this view ; which | ground, in great surprise, and did not so much a 
- existing documents oblige us to take,—of object was at length accomplished, as it is|}as demand any thing. But his brother-in- - 
ee those transactions which throw light upon) said, by the king’s interposition. law was rifled, and poor Sonemans was shot km 
i the religious progress of this “ prince in Is-| «Jp the memoirs of the family, it is also|through the thigh, [it was thought more by ie 
: rael,” 2 Sam. 3. 38, during the last ten years stated, that in 1682, the Earls of Perth and|accident than design,] who being with some “a 
re of his pilgrimage. Hitherto his course has| Melfort, with the other proprietors, elected | difficulty brought to Sulton, died in a few days poo 
‘ been that of the Christian advocate, strenuous | him Governor of East Jersey, North Ameri-|of the wound. I had the above accounts from f 
a and. firm, yet tender and discreet, in all his| ca ; and to induce him to accept thereof, they | my grandmother, who likewise told me that ada 
ea services for the cause in which he engaged ;| gifted him a large propriety with five thousand |she observed my grandfather that morning, pS 
a meek and patient also, under those numerous| acres more for him to bestow, as he should | before they were attacked, more pensive than fi . 
eA provocations which were poured upon him. | think fit, the government being confirmed to | usual; and that he told her, it was his opinion oa 
: But the days of public persecution being now | him during life by King Charles the Second’s | some unusual trial or exercise was to befall os z 
a over, as regards the Friends in Scotland, and | jetter ;—his commission bears, that ‘such is| them that day ; but when the affair happened, « 
i the principles they uniformly held becoming | his known fidelity and capacity, that he has| he enjoyed a remarkable serenity.” 
i? better understood by the public; we do not|the government during life, but that every} He was again in London in the year 1685, latte 
n find that fresh occasions presented for such governor after him shall have it three years and also in 1687; the latter time, very much lil 
i laborious exercises as those, in which Robert only.’ He had likewise the power of appoint- in compliance with the pressing solicitations hate 
K. Barclay had been hitherto involved for the|jng a deputy-governor, with a salary of four | of Friends, especially of George Fox; an ex- while 
ost defence and spreading of the gospel. The) hundred pounds per annum.” tract from whose original letter, in the posses- Serve 
same voice which had sounded an alarm in| Whatever worthy purposes he might have | sion of the writer of these pages, may best res 
A the ear of his soul, which had girded him) had in accepting this post, it is clear that explain their wishes, while it will serve as a awe 
a for this description of warfare, and put him standing testimonial of their love, and of the he 
a forth in it, many a time giving him the vic-| * Particulars of this difference, may beseen in “ Me.|sense which they had of Robert Barclay’s imors 
, tory through our Lord Jesus Christ, doubtless | moirs of the Life and Actions of Sir Ewen Cameron of| use in serving the cause he had espoused. | 
a conveyed to his submissive spirit a release on _ . e ne ha = ae ’ he part} « Dear Friegd, R. B. :—Now the occasion vise: 
from the field of controversy. It was this ae ww a - ee aoe = dship of my writing unto thee at this time is,—that the t 
. which now led him in a line of duty, less con- | towards his brother-in-law, who had a very powerful | Friends are very sensible of the great service refuse 
ie spicuous indeed, and less accounted of by men, | opponent in the Duke of Gordon, After writing on his | thou hadst concerning the Truth with the Sess 
Le but in its place and season no less acceptable | behalf to several of the English nobility, with whom he|king and at the court, and that thou hadst and bh 
. in the sight of God. Not that it was the ea however declined giving | their ears more than any Friend, when here, f the 
mae ; Beth ess, though they proffered ; ; ‘ of the 
- easeful, inert, instinctive observance of such | ;h.ir good offices in any other respect in which they and freedom and liberty on Friends’ and lar 
- duty, either in a’ private, social, or more en- | could serve him ;—Barclay recommends him, to endea- | Truth’s behalf. And now, dear Robert, we the fi 
re larged scale, that could satisfy the cravings | vour by all means to odtain private access to the king. | understanding that the occasiun of thy sudden der 
e of his enlightened soul ;—for if so, the cha-| But his friendship did not stop here. He followed up this | return [homeward was now passed,] I do de- Fri \ 
i . recommendation, by himself undertaking to solicit the | _. is . rien 
¢ racter of Barclay has been strangely misre-|; \o:forence of James the Second; and succecded in | Si¥@ thee, and it is the desire of several other which 
a presented. We have, on the contrary, good | obtaining from him a full hearing upon the whole mat- Friends, that now, while the door is open, and prison 
bs cause to assume, however few the traces of| ter, in the presenee of the Marquis of Powis, and the|the way so plain, thou wouldst be pleased to Quake 
'” his latter years which have come down to us, | earls of —— _ a a vse eens se come to London with speed, or as soon as may they h 
that this portion of his life was equally passed |". ee be,—for there is a great service in it, thou 
under the. blessed influence of that Sun of MP. atin ae eae. bate having such free access; and when thou art ane 


righteousness, which had gilded his earlier | tage of Cameron of Lochiel. here, Friends may let thee know their minds tiated | 
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further. And so, dear Robert, there is a 
great service in thy coming, upon several 
accounts, more than I shall speak of at this 
time ;—and so I hope the Lord will incline 
thy heart to weigh and consider thy service 
in it. And so, once more, with my love, 
“G. F.” 
« Edmonton, 19th of the Fifth month, 1686.” 


The death of his worthy parent, David 
Barclay, before recited, and that of a sister 
soon after, with the various concerns that 
would in consequence devolve upon him as 
representative of the family, sufficiently ac- 
count fur his apparent slackness in acceding 
to sourgent a request as the foregoing. When 
in the metropolis, he drew up and presented 
to the king the sincere acknowledgments of 
the ‘Friends in Scotland, on account of his 
proclamation in favour of liberty of con- 
science ; aud there is little doubt, he attended 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society, held in 
London in the Third mouth, 1687. But it is 
not clearly made out what special benefit re- 
sulted to that bedy, from any exertions of his 
at this juncture on their behalf. Direct per- 
secution had then, generally speaking, ceased ; 
yet the legal incapacity of this people in con- 
sequence of their refusing to swear ; the ruin- 
ous processes usually instituted against them 
for tithes even of small amount ; together with 
the little security which they felt, whilst the 
penal laws were only suspended, and that by a 
power which they knew to be incompetent ;— 
such considerations would naturally induce 
them to wish that all the degree of ease which 
they now enjoyed, might rest on a more satis- 
factory basis. Indeed, it is evident by the 
address which went up to the king this year 
from the Society at targe, that they Iéoked 
for “such a concurrence from the Parliament, 
as will,” they say, ‘‘ secure it to our posteri- 
ty.” Whatever might have been the princi- 
ples of James the Second, (as the compiler of 
the life of Robert Barclay justly observes, ) the 
latter, probably influenced by the personal 
kindness he received from the king, seems to 
have thought him sincere in his professions ; 
while it may be further suggested, whether a 
fervent Christian desire and charitable hope 
respecting him, might not have been the ori- 
gin of that real regard which Barclay evi- 
dently cherished towards the misguided and 
imprudent monarch. 

hile in London, our Friend had an inter- 
view with the seven bishops, then confined in 
the tower. It will be recollected that they 
refused to distribute, in their respective 
dioceses, the king’s declaration of indulgence, 
and had represented to the king the grounds 
of their objection to the measure. The popu- 
lar opinion was in favour of the bishops; yet 
the former severities of some of that or- 
der against dissenters, particularly against 
Friends, occasioned some reflections on them; 
which, coming to the knowledge of the im- 
prisoned bishops, they declared that the 
Quakers had belied them, by reporting that 
they had been the death of some. Robert 
Barclay being informed of this, went to the 
tower, and gave the bishops a well substan- 
tiated account of some, who had been detained 
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in prison till death, by order of bishops, 
though they had been apprized of the impend- 
ing danger by physicians who were not 
« Quakers.” He, however, told them, that 
since they themselves, through change of cir- 
cumstances, were now under oppression, it 
was hy no means the intention of the Friends 
to give the king or their adversaries any ad- 
vantage against them, by publishing such inci- 
dents. 

On his way home from London in the 
Sixth month, Robert Barclay stopped two 
days at Chester, where the king then was 
upon a progress. ‘There, in the ‘Tennis Court, 
he and William Penn had a “ most large 
meeting,” as he calls it in his Diary ; the king 
himself being present at one of the religious 
opportunities, held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house. Passing through Lancashire, Robert 
Barclay visited Swarthmore, formerly the 
house of Judge Fell, whose widow was mar- 
ried to Geurge Fox. 

* Soon after the commencement of the next 
year, 1688, he took his last journey to Lon- 
don, where he stayed the whole summer, visit- 
ing and a his friends to the utmost of 
his power.” is eldest son, Robert, who dis- 
covered a heart, ‘“ devoted to religion from his 
infancy,” was with him, being then but six- 
teen years of age. The father, judicious and 
discriminating, as he is described to have 
been in his care over his children, did not 
object to introduce him to the court of King 
James at Windsor, where he remained some 
considerable time, being much caressed, it is 
said, on account of his father’s interest, which 
occasioned numerous dependents. 

“ Though this fact is probably calculated, 
at first sight, to startle most minds; such 
feeling may be measurably allayed by consi- 
derations like the following. 1t cannot with 
reason be said, that in every supposable case, 
this line of conduct in a parent would be alto- 
gether unwarrantable or inexpedient. Yet, it 
is freely admitted, the present instance should 
form by no means a warrant or precedent for 
any to venture upon, unless under circumstao- 
ces that may equally bear the weight of the 
risk and responsibility. It may be safely 
concluded, that Robert Barclay had duly re- 
flected on the subject ;—that he was fully ac- 
quainted with the character and propensities 
of his child,—that he had thoroughly before 
his view the degree of exposure, which, under 
his own firm and prudent control, was likely 
to be incurred. And further we are assured, 
that he himself was no novice, with regard 
either to the allurements of this present evil 
world, the weakness of the creature, or the 
wiles of the destroyer. On the other hand, 
few had more occasion to trust in Divine pro- 
tection and grace, wherever duty called or 
Providence might lead him. It is an inter- 
esting appurtenance to the foregoing state- 
ment, and gives some force to the remarks 
which follow it,—that when this youth grew 
up, had run his course, and had done with 
time, his Friends could, in their expressive 
way, testify of him, that even throughout this 
critical time to which we are precisely refer- 
ring, “ his conversation was clean and void of 
offence :”—and how is this accounted for! 
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They add, in the same sentence, that which is 
the best ion. “ He may be truly said 
to have remembered his Creator in the days 
of his youth.” 


(To be continued.) 


— 
For “ The Friend.” 
LETTER OF MARY SMITH. 


The following epistle was written in the 
forepart of the year 1750, and was probably 
addressed to John Griffith, Jonah Thompson, 
and some other Friends, who about that time 
came on gospel missions to America. In re- 
ference to this letter, Mary Smith says :— 
“There being several Friends going im the 
same vessel, upon the same errand to the 
churches abroad, I wrote the following fare- 
well, to be opened when upon the water.” ‘To 
the poor servants who go forth heavy laden, 
any evidence that those who tarry by the 
stuff can say, ‘our spirits went forth with 
them,’ must be peculiarly strengthening in 
those seasons of poverty and stripping, which 
every gospel minister must feel, who is rightly 
engaged in the work of visiting the seed in 
prison ; and doubtless often proves asa “ brook 
by the way.” The unity of the brethren isa 
stay in all cloudy seasons; and the belief that 
prayer is made in the churches for them, must 
be as encouraging to the ambassadors in bonds 
now, as in the apostles’ days. 


“ Dear Friends, beloved of the Lord, and 
chosen of the Lamb ! 

“] greet you well on the watery element ; 
and although I have not much intimacy in the 
outward, yet methought, as being present at 
your embarking, I could do no other than 
take, this solemn and serious farewell ; feeling 
such gospel fellowship and sweet unity with 
your undertaking. Precious indeed are the 
sensations thereof that have flowed into my 
mind, both before and since I came into this 
city. Faithfully believing the God of ages, 
and of the worthies before, will appear on your 
side, and own you in the tribes of his Israel ; 
and magnify the chosen seed you bear in the 
American churches, with which my spirit 
goes, though the poor tabernacle is left be- 
hind. 

“Oh! brethren, cast down your crowns as 
at the foot of the Lamb, and in His own exal- 
tation and glory shall you arise and stand, as 
upon Mount Sion, with the living harps, ut- 
tering the bléssed excellency life of the 
immortal nature and covenant. 

“To God, and the protecting guardian of 
his holy and divine presence, the safe keeping 
and guidance of his own power, I tenderly 
leave you, with the salutation of holy love ; 
and am your poor, yet true friend, 

“ Mary Surrn.” 
_ 

The privileges of the Christian.— How 
great and honourable is the privilege of a true 
believer! That he has neither wisdom nor 


strength in himself, is no disadvantage ; for 
he is connected with infinite wisdom and Al- 
mighty power. Though weak as a worm, bis 
arms are strengthened by the mighty God of 
Jacob, and all things become possible, yea, 


. 80 fruitful of works of a light and fictitious 


. date, and of substantial worth, to correct the 
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easy to him, that occur within the compass of | deceased Friends, but from those which I have 
his proper duty and calling. The Lord whom | read, there has been impressed upon me many 
he serves, engages to proportion his strength | an instructive lesson. It is in such accounts 
to his day, whether it be a day of service or| that we gain that treasure of experience, 
of suffering; and, though he be fallible and| which, without books or writings, would be 
short-sighted, exceedingly liable to mistake | only attainable by the aged. e see from 
and imposition, yet while he retains a sense | these narratives, at one comprehensive view, 
that he is so, and with the simplicity of a} the importance, the value, the object, and the 
child, asks counsel and direction of the Lord, | end of human life. ‘The travellers whose pil- 
he seldom takes a wrong step, at least not in| grimages are described, seem to traverse their 
matters of consequence—and even his inad-| course again under our inspection: we follow 
vertencies are overruled for good. If he for-| them through their turnings and windings,— 
gets his true state, and thinks himself to be| through their difficulties, discouragements, 
something, he presently finds he is indeed | and dangers ; through the heights of rejoicing, 
nothing; but if he is content to be nothing,| and depths of desolation, to which in youth, 
and to have nothing, he is sure to find a| in age, in poverty, in riches, under all condi- 
seasonable and abundant communication of all | tions and circumstances, they have been sub- 
that he wants. Thus he lives, like Israel in| ject. From these accounts, we learn the many: 
the wilderness, upon mere bounty; but then| liabilities which surround us, and we may, 
it is a bounty unchangeable, unwearied, in-| (unless through wilful blindness,) unequivo- 
exhaustible, and all-sufficient.—J. Newton. | cally discover where the true rest and peace 

dine is to be found ; and in what consists the only 
security, strength, and sure standing. How 
loudly do the lives and deaths of these wor- 
thies preach to us ; they being dead, do indeed 
yet speak, exhorting and entreating, that we 
who still survive, may lay hold and keep hold 
of those things, in which alone they could de- 
rive any comfort in the end. I have accom- 
panied this dear Friend, as it were, from place 
to place, and from time to time ; I have seen 
her as she passed through the changing cir- 
cumstances and events of each revolving year ; 
and cannot but observe, that while she follow- 
ed the gentle leadings of Israel’s Shepherd, 
giving up her own to His will, she found such 
peace, as encouraged and strengthened her 
under every distress, perplexity and darkness. 
It was an unwearied, unshaken belief, in the 
being of an infinitely great and gracious Mas- 
ter, that enabled her, as it ever has, and as it 
does even now, enable all who rightly embrace 
it, to encounter the buffetings of the enemy, 
the perils and pains of the body, the exercises 
and conflicts of the soul, the uncertainties and 
exigencies of time, with the same calm confi- 
dence, and at seasons, even with triumphant 
joy- Thou, dear fellow traveller, dear to me 
in proportion as thou art near to Him who is 
very tender to us all, I do affectionately salute 
thee, whoever thou art that readest what is 
here written, whether a relation or a stranger, 
young or old, born in a higher or more hum- 
ble station,—1 affectionately entreat thee, that 
thou wouldst weightily lay these things to 
heart, whilst it is day unto thee,—whilst the 
light which makes manifest what things are 
reprovable and what commendable, shines in 
thine heart,—whilst the Lord is in exceeding 


itor, and has found no peace, no deliverance, 
but through the low portal of obedience to 
the same. By this he has been from day to 
day encouraged and strengthened to leave off 
one evil practice and disposition afier another, 
and has been: helped in some very small de- 
gree to put on a better righteousness than his 
own: and he assures thee, that thy repent- 
ance and thy faith, are to be measured by thy 
obedience to this appearance of Christ within, 
‘the hope of glory,’ as he is received in hie 
secret visitations, and obeyed in his manifest- 
ed requirings.” 















































































There seems to be many promising youth 
up and down, many buds and blossoms, but 
there is not produced proportionable fruit, 
The plants seem wholly of a right seedfand 
of the great and good Husbandman’s right 
hand planting; yet many of them mi 
in their growth: they out of the fertile, 
penet > yi il, and strike their roots 
in . hard clay: or the branches, for 
want aa w too gross, and run into 
timber; or per they am suffered to bear 
too much at once, while they are young, and 
their strength is exhausted, and they wither 
away.—Richard Shackelton. 


For “ The Friend.” 
RELIGIOUS READING. 


In perusing the Letters and Memorandums 
of the late John Barclay, now reprinting in 
the Friends’ Library, I was impressed with 
some remarks on the benefits which he had 
derived in reading the journals of his fellow 
members; and think them worthy of the con- 
sideration of others. ‘Those who are concern- 
ed to guard their children from sentiments 
and habits which are reverse to the precepts 
and injunctions of the gospel, and to instruct 
them in the principles of the religion which 
they profess, would find an advantage in mak- 
ing them acquainted with the course of life, 
and the faith by which their departed Friends 
walked, and which led them to a happy and 
triumphant end. In this book-making age, 


False fires.—There is a spirit that is gone 
forth into the camp, and is splendidly delusive ; 
it delights in good words, but feeds upon them ; 
it cries out help! help! but principally to the 
servants, not the Master. ‘This spirit leads 
into notions ; it soufls up the wind, and lives 
in commotions itself raises. All that arejled 
by it are superficial, and know nothing, and 
must lie down in sorrow.—S. Fothergill. 


= 
. character, written for the purpose of money- 


making, it is well to recur to those of older Singular discovery of a Shark.—Captain 
Rowland, belonging to the brig Anglesea, 
from Rio Janeiro for Antwerp, which arrived 
off Dover on Wednesday last, reports that on 
the 24th of last month, in lat. 50° 47’, long. 
10° 10' W., he came up with the wreck of a 
vessel, apparently about five hundred tons bur- 
den, and of American build. The weather 
being favourable, he, together with several of 
the crew, boarded her, for the purpose of as- 
certaining her name. On reaching her deck, 
they were startled by a loud splashing in the 
hold ; when, on taking off the hatchway, they 
discovered an. enormous shark entangled 
amongst the beams of the ship’s bottom, which 
had been carried away. On seeing them it 
condescendi hee o| made a desperate dart at one of the crew, 
plead with thee, ont ly chase th Soe ert [Who tackily fell back upon the. deck and:es- 
testify, as in the sight of Him who sees in|c@ped- After considerable difficulty they 
secret, who knows thy and my inmost thoughts, | managed to kill the monster, and haul it out 
that there is no other way to real rest amidst|f the wreck on board their vessel. It 
the contingencies of time, nor to an unfading | Measured twenty feet in length, and was of a 
reward, when this earthly tabernacle is dis-| Very great weight. The name of the wreck 
solved, but in obeying Him, who said, ‘I am | ¥&8 not learned,on account of the stern being 
the way, the truth, and the life :\—be warned | Sone-—Late paper. 
—be prevailed upon, dear reader, by one, who 
and have just finished, the journal of the life| acknowledges to thee, that he himself has 
and religious labours of Mary Alexander. Ij been in great hs of wickedness, through 
have not read very many of the journals of| disobedience to the faithful, unflattering mon- 


flippancy and pride of the day, and to give to 
the rising generation a little more seriousness 
and gravity of character, than they are likely 
to derive from a familiarity with works of re- 
ligious fiction. A little time daily abstracted 
from the pursuits of business and pleasure, 
and devoted to the religious culture of their 
children, even at a very early age, would con- 
fer inestimable benefits upon beth parents and 
children ; and this may in part be effected by 
reading to them the writings of their own 
Society, and proving to them by a consistent 
life, that they most surely believe the truths 
which they profess. This home education, 
would also have a most relieving effect upon 
the labours and anxiety of the teachers who 
have charge of the tuition of our children. 
‘Their efforts to regulate and form their minds 
and habits, seconded and enforced by the 
parents at home, would be rewarded by the 
most cheering results, and a timely and judi- 
cious selection of suitable reading would, under 
the divine blessing, contribute to these ends. 
John Barclay says: “ I have been reading, 
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